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Some Account of Mantua A. Witson, a Member 
of Flushing Monthly Meeting, Belmont County, 
Ohio. 


(Concluded from page 201.) 


At one time, when very weak and nervous, 
she said, “Oh the suffe ring when the sins of the 
world were on the Saviour. He sweat as it were 
great drops of blood ;” and again she said, “This 
is great suffering, but there are no terrors in it.” 
At another time she thus addressed one near her, 
“Is there anything thou can ask for me? Pray 
for me that I may have strength to endure all.” 
And then added, “If we would only live in a 
state of continual prayer, we would be able to 
pray for these who need our help.” And spoke 
of how she felt when waiting on her sister, of 
how important it is for those who have the care 
of the sick, to dwell in that state in which ability 
is afforded to intercede in behalf of the sufferer. 
On one occasion she said, “ How can any one be 
proud? How can they? The simplest attire is 
good enough for poor worms of the dust.” In 
speaking of some of her friends, she said, “It 
would have been a satisfaction to her, if she could 
have seen them in a plain dress, it would be a 
hedge about them.” In a message to some of 
her relatives, she desired they might lay aside 
such articles of clothing as are not consistent for 
Friends, lace that is sometimes worn in the 
sleeves, and all unnecessary trimmings, saying, 
“T want that they may have no burdens to bear 
when laid upon a death bed.” In referring to 
herself she said, no one had any idea of the cross 
she had borne with regard to dress. At one 
time she queried, “ W hat is it to be as clay in 
the hands of the potter? Is it to be beaten to 
pieces? yes, to be beaten to pieces.” And again 
she said, “Oh! for a pure heart, a pure heart. 
Oh! that my heart may be made pure, purified, 
yes purified.” At another time queried, “ The 
enemy follows us to the end, does he not? We 
need to be on the watch; what I say unto you, I 
say unto all, watch.” 

On the morning of the 18th, being greatly 
_cospemcrr she said, “This is not great welivelnes 

ut great weakness.” To an inquiry of her phy- 
sician, he replied that he had done all he could 
do for her. She then told him that her Saviour 
was her support, and that she sometimes felt Him 
very near to her; and then queried, “ What will 
those do at a time like this, who discard his 
offices?” She spoke to hini of the responsibility 
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of his position, counselled him to look to the 
Saviour for support, and give the glory to Him. 
She expressed her satisfaction with “his treatment 
of her case, and on taking his leave of her, she 
bade him an affectionate farewell. On the after- 
noon of this day she disposed of nearly all the 
contents of a well filled trunk, giving to a poor 
washer woman several articles of warm clothing, 
and to other persons, some little mementoes, re- 
marking that this was very unexpected to her. 
In the evening she said to those about her, “The 
Master has been very merciful, yes, very merci- 
ful. I thought this morning, and felt that I 
could commit body, soul and spirit unto Him. 
It seems a great deal to say, but this is my feel- 
ing, and I can commit body, soul and spirit unto 
Him, to do as seemeth Him good. Oh! it is 
sweet to feel that I can place all my dependence 
on Him, yes, all on Him.” 

On Fourth-day morning the 20th, she was ob- 

served at different times to be in vocal supplica- 
tion, but owing to great weakness but little was 
heard. At one time she broke forth as follows: 
“O holy Father, if consistent with thy will, be 
pleased to strengthen for whatever thou may see 
meet to dispense.” Sometime after, “ I don’t be- 
lieve I could endure this if it were not for the 
Saviour.” A little later, “ What would we do 
without Thee at a time like this! Be pleased to 
give me patience, and oh! with thy sweet pres- 
ence, if it be thy will, enable me to endure all 
that may be dispensed.” A little later she said, 
“T do not want to ask for anything I ought not, 
our natural wills would sometimes hasten these 
events.” During her exercises about this time, the 
following expressions were heard: “ Be pleased, 
O, thou just and Holy One, to be with me through 
the dark valley, and lead me to one of the man- 
sions prepared for thy children. I am not worthy 
of thy love. Be pleased, O Lord, at the accept- 
able time to take me to thyself.’ Turning to 
those about her, she said, “Be thoughtful, be 
thoughtful, so live as ye would be willing to die.” 
And again, “Oh! what a sweet Saviour we have 
to deal with, would that the unrighteous would 
come unto Him and forsake their ways. He 
ean make hard things easy, and bitter things 
sweet. 

Speaking of a concern she felt for the young 
people at Flushing, and particularly for the 
young married men, she said, “What a nice 
meeting they might have at Flushing, if these 
young people would all come into the fold. They 
need workers there, they need helpers there; oh! 
if they would only take up the cross: if they 
would do this, their children might follow in 
their footsteps, and there would then bea gather- 
ing in, and that meeting might experience 
favored seasons, as in days that are past. But, 
oh the world! the world!! it comes first, and 
then, and then—’tis not only there but every- 
where; the world! the world!! Many of those 
young people were my pupils, and I have a great 
regard for them. I wish they would not wait 
for one another to do right.” She spoke of the 
duty of loving our Heavenly Father, because He 
is worthy of love, and not merely for the fear of 
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punishment hereafter; also of the importance of 
serving Him in our lives, and not waiting for a 
death- bed, presuming on his mercy ; that to live 
as we list, and to expect his support on a bed of 
sickness was selfish; yet she believed, so great 
was his merey that He often forgave the death- 
bed penitent. 

To a relative who called to see her at this time, 
she spoke impressively, and closed with the re- 
mark: “The sufferings of the body are often 
hard to endure, but oh! when it is body and soul 
both!” About 9 o’clock in the evening she re- 
quested the family to assemble in her room be- 
fore retiring, saying it might be for the last time. 
After a time of silence, she spoke of feeling grate- 
ful to all for their kindness to her during her 
sickness; and presently remarked, “ we will now 
separate.” About 11 o’clock she was taken 
much worse. When the family came into her 
room she inquired, “Is this death?” In answer 
to which it was said, it seems like it. She added, 
“It does seem so.” A time of great suffering 
ensued ; reviving a little, she said, “ Back to the 
world for a little time! farewell, dear ones, fare- 
well, this is the last time.” Soon after she sup- 
plicated thus, “ Be pleased to be with me through 
the narrow valley, thy support is worth a thou- 
sand worlds, a thousand worlds.” At different 
times during the few last days, she quoted the 
lines, “ Jesus can make a dying bed, feei soft as 
downy pillows are. He alone can do it. He 
alone can do it.” At one time during the last 
day of her life, she broke forth in a sweet melody, 
and these words could be clearly heard, many 
times repeated, “Oh! thou Just and Holy One! 
Oh! thou Just and Holy One!” 

After her attendants supposed her too low to 
again give expression to her feelings, she turned 
towards a relative, and clasping his hand, said 
most impressively, “It seems so sweet! it seems 
so pleasant! the presence of our Heavenly Father 
at a time like this. Oh, how sweet! you can 
have no idea of it, unless you can feel it.” Those 
were her last words. Growing gradually weaker, 
she quietly passed away about 2 o’clock on Sixth- 
day, the 21st of Tenth Month, 1886, in the 45th 
year of her age. 

Her- remains, according to her request, were 
brought to Flushing, Ohio, for interment. 


a 


TrvE devotion is visible in its effects, in the 
activity which it prompts us to develop, or the 
benevolent affections it urges us to exercise. Its 
existence is proved by the diligence and upright- 
ness that it aids us to exhibit. Like the rain 
which cometh down from heaven, which first 
hides itself in the bosom of the earth, and then 
is seen no more until verdure springs up where 
it had fallen, the fresh and beautiful witness of 
its influence ; so religious feeling proves its genu- 
ineness and vitality, not by a direct demonstra- 
tion, but by the beauty in which it clothes the 
life, the purity it imparts to the lips, the energy 
and usefulness it gives to the whole character.— 
Extracted from the “ United States Gazette,” long 
ago. 
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For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Notes from the Region of the Sioux Rivers. 
(Concluded from page 202.) 

Perhaps this will be a suitable place to make 
reference to the subject of evictions in O’Brien 
County, Iowa, of which much ado of late has 
been made in the public papers. 

It appears that grants of land were made to 
two railroad companies, and in some cases, these 
grants overlapped, thus causing dispute as to 
possession. Pending the settlement, many per- 
sons went on and improved these lands, hoping 
either that no settlement would be reached un- 
til they had been undisputed possessors long en- 
ough to secure priority of claim; or else that no 
patent could be secured to the railroad com- 
panies for these lands. The right of one of the 
companies was favorably acted upon early last 
season, and they immediately proceeded to assert 
their claims. Many of those, who had made 
improvements were men of substantial character 
as farmers, and knowing that they had no legal 
titles to the land they occupied, embraced an 
early opportunity of buying their farms on the 
very reasonable terms ‘whic h the company al- 
lowed, thus securing to themselves the benefit of 
their labors. But there were others belonging 
to that shiftless and unprincipled class to be 
found in all new countries, who evinced a dis- 
position to refuse to accept of these terms, or on 
the other hand to give up to the lawful owners 
of the land, and it was necessary to resort to 
legal means to expel them from it, which was 
no doubt attended with hardship to the ‘squatters’ , 
as they are locally called. Still, I believe, I am 
safe in saying that the sympathies of the better 
class of citizens is in favor of the ownership of 
the railroad companies. 

I have before spoken of the railroads of this 
county; but there are features connected with 
them that require special note. And first I may 
speak of the towns. Unlike the railroads in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, where nearly every 
mile has its station, we seldom find them closer 
than seven or eight miles to each other, and 
some of these omitted by the faster trains. 
The transit across the country is thus quite 
rapid, and travelling is not so tedious, as the 
general monotony of prairie scenery would other- 
wise make it. And these towns are not like the 
country towns of Pennsylvania. As they are 
the general shipping and distributing point for 
pe rhaps a radius of ten miles around them, they 
are usually full of activity, and have all the 
facilities for carrying on business which usually 
are found in the boroughs of Chester County, 
the manufacturing interests excepted, and even 
these are fast growing into prominence. Very 
few of them are without a bank, and stockyards 
are well utilized. In fact, it is difficult to fill 
the orders for cars at some of these shipping 
points; and all this in towns of from five hun- 
dred to two thousand inhabitants. 

But perhaps the most noticeable feature in 
connection with the railroads is the v 
devices used to prevent the trains from being 
blockaded by snow. On these open prairies the 
wind has a wide sweep, and unless some protec- 
tion was used, would soon fill up the numerous 
small cuts. In passing along during the sum- 
mer-time the traveller might “wonder what was 
the use of so many piles of panels placed a few 
rods from the track. 

But if he were to pass along the same road in 
the winter time, he would see all these panels 
set up in a continuous fence on the windward 
side of the cuts that were liable to be filled up, 
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and far enough away to insure the formation of 


the drift before it reaches the track; in places 
particularly exposed, there is a second row of 
temporary fence a few rods beyond the first. In 
addition to these, the Sioux City and St. Paul 
R. R. Co., has taken the pains to plant trees in 
the enclosed space, which form the most effectual 
protection against storms of this kind, and will 
also be a very agreeable variation to the land- 
scape, when they grow up. Evergreens are in- 
terspersed among them, which will add the de- 
lightful shade to travel during the heated season, 
while the whole will be so narrow as not to 
obstruct the view beyond. The height of the 
drifts in these northwest regions is worthy of 
notice. On the open prairie, as there is nothing 
to obstruct the snow, it does not pile up; but 
wherever a grove stops it, or the stable of the 
new settler lies in its path, the building may be 
completely covered up, while in the grove, the 
snow will pile up among the branches, com- 
pletely obscuring the view through it beneath 
them. Of course, such immense piles of snow, 
from ten to fifteen feet in height, remain very 
late in spring, and all the surrounding country 
may be bare, while in the groves, but a smail 
portion of the trunks of the trees are visible. 

A snow storm is much more to be dreaded out 
West than in Pennsylvania. A wind is almost al- 
ways blowing, ge nerally tempestuous when a snow 
storm is in progress; and the flakes of snow, 
driven with blinding force, and preventing any 
one from seeing more than a few rods, almost 
preclude the possibility of moving in a straight 
course; and travellers have been frequently be- 
wildered and frozen to death, while endeavoring 
to find shelter from these storms. They are also 
usually followed by intense cold, and tempera- 
tures ranging from 30° to 45° below zero, have 
been registered during some winters. Many of 
our Eastern friends would doubtless hesitate 
about subjecting themselves to living in such 
temperatures. I am not one of those who claim 
that we do not feel the cold in Iowa; but with 
proper precaution, we are enabled to pass 
through these severe winters quite comfortably ; 
the abundant crops and a few years’ hard labor, 
will supply the means of protection; and a man 
encased in a heavy fur overcoat, with a cap of 
like material, and a good pair of felt boots on 
his feet, with groves and barns sufficient to shel- 
ter his stock, feels as contented here as most of 
those in warmer climates. 

The class of people that has settled up these 
bleak prairies is of course made up of such as 
are willing to endure hardships with the hope of 
securing good homes hereafter. The securing of 
wealth is just as alluring out on the wild prairies 
as in the populous towns and cities, though as 
the wants are fewer, a smaller amount satisfies, 
but unscrupulous men are found here as well as 
in the older parts of the country. 

We are struck on becoming acquainted with 
the inhabitants, at the large proportion of for- 
eigners among them. Germans, Scandinavians 
and Scotch are the most commonly recognized na- 
tionalities, and the habits of industry whie th they 
brought with them, will havea very beneficial effect 
on the development of the country. So large, in- 
deed, is the per cent. of foreign population, that all 
stores doing general trading, find it desirable to 
have clerks who are acquainted with other lan- 
guages than the English, and railroad announce- 
ments are very frequently seen printed in foreign 
tongues, even in the smaller towns. The prac- 
tice which prevails in Iowa of building good 
school-houses on every four sections of land has 
been followed up here, as soon as the number of 
settlers would allow, and the children of these 


strangers will have a chance to be well educated 
in our institutions, along with those of native 
birth. 

From my limited observation I have been led 
to believe, in comparing this part of Iowa with 
the adjacent parts of Minnesota, that the tem. 
perance amendment to the Towa Constitution, 
has been of great advantage to it. Althou gh 
Sioux City lies in the corner of this district, with 
its reputation, well earned, of being the worst 
town for intemperance in the State of Iowa, yet 
I believe it is a sort of thing Sui generis; and 
the smaller county seats and other towns seem 
to be almost free from the desolating effects of 
this scourge. 

While liquor is undoubtedly sold, and the near 
proximity to other States makes this the easier 
to do, the public are not greeted with the con- 
tinual presence of the traffic, and the saloon is 
banished from these towns. Order is every- 
where observed, and the general tone of the com- 
munity seems to be fay orable to prohibition. 

Far otherwise in Minnesota. I have hada 
chance to compare towns whose moral conditions 
in other respects differed but little. Yet in the 
latter, saloons were visible in all the business 
blocks of the town, and it was hard to find a 
respectable place to buy a luncheon. It is need- 
less to say that such a town as this seemed almost 
dead; while those of the same size in Iowa were 
alive with thrifty and progressive business. The 
town of St. James, is a railroad dining place and 
a place of some importance. But it seemed far 
behind towns of the same kind in Iowa, where 
liquor was not sold, except clandestinely, nor its 
evil effects constantly before the public. 

J. E. M. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Built Upon a Rock. 


In a day of much unsettlement and disquiet, 
also of much labor and toil, in religious matters, 
when unceasing activity is large ly made the test 
of an awakened and God-fearing condition of 
mind, I have been brought into sympathy with 
those who are unable with peace of mind to 
comply with the requisition of their fellows, to 
go hither and thither, and to be doing, as an evi- 
dence of their love to Him who hath redeemed 
them by his blood, and by whose life they are 
preserved from day to day in acceptance in the 
sight of their Heavenly Father, who has been 
pleased to appoint unto them a place of waiting 
in quiet acquiescence with his will in submission 
rather than in doing. 

There is a place of secret, silent, adoration, 
known only to him who is brought thereinto by 
the grace of God. It is a position not of indo 
lence, but of unceasing solicitude, first for him- 
self, the unworthy one who is thus filled with a 
sense of Divine goodness, and humbled under a 
sense of unmerited love, that He the Father of 
all sure mercies, through Christ Jesus, by the 
work of the blessed Spirit, would still keep to 
himself, out of all evil; and then in the full flow- 
ings of Divine love in the soul, the obedient sub- 
missive child, begotten anew of God, through 
Christ Jesus, doth plead for parents, for children, 
yea for all around. ‘The holy incense doth bur 
upon that altar that God hath erected in the 
heart of every one of God’s blood-bought chil- 
dren. The life of Christ doth bring near and 
unite to God; and in submission and obedience 
to that life, is true living known. It may please 
the Father, through his beloved Son, to draw 
into much labor and travail the soul He hath 
redeemed. It doth also please Him to exercise 
in much patient waiting, those who are willing 
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toabide in his hands to know the fulfilling of 
his will, not their own. 

These are they who are built upon the Rock, 
against which the gates of hell cannot prevail ; 
who are thus in his keeping through submission 
and patient travail of soul. In these the Good 
Shepherd doth behold of the travail of his soul 
on their behalf and is satisfied. 

To have the praise of our fellows may elate 
the mind, but the approbation and smile of our 
Heavenly Father alone can give that satisfaction 
which doth fill the soul to the full, so that, like 
one of old, the cup of love and gratitude doth 
run over. Then it is that the song of praise can 
be sung that angels sing, “ Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, and goodwill te men.” 
The sense of a power able to redeem and to keep 
in time and through the countless ages of eternity, 
doth make glad the whole city and heritage of 
God. 

There is a baptism of suffering often permitted 
to the Christian traveller in secret as well as 
more openly, by which he is made partaker of 
the sufferings of his Lord and Master; and there 
is a service in silent suffering known only to 
those who are dipped thereinto in God’s economy 
in the redemption of the world from sin. They 
who are made partakers of Christ’s nature are 
honored not by redemption only, but by suffer- 
ing. Hence an Apostle could glory in tribula- 
tion that he was counted worthy to suffer for the 
name of Christ. But it is only in the pathway 
of holiness, and not in sin, that we can thus be 
known and acknowledged and honored in our 
Redeemer’s cause. All sin and all uncleanness 
must be put away, and God in all, through all, 
and above all, must be honored and glorified in 
us, by us, and through us, to the praise of Christ’s 
redeeming power and grace, if we would thus 
shine to his honor and glory. For He, the Al- 
mighty One, can still beautify his own children. 
Yea, He can bless them with peace and tran- 
quillity in the midst of much outward noise and 
turmoil. 

“QO! that my people had hearkened unto my 
voice, then had their peace been like a river 
and their righteousness like the waves of the 
sea,” is still the language of the Almighty One 
and gracious Saviour, to those to whom the 

awakening power of his grace has reached, but 
‘dies on their part, have ‘proved untrue and un- 
faithful to his awakening call in their souls; and 
who have allowed the alluring and delusive 
snares of this world, in pleasure often, but far 
more often in the love of gain, to choke the good 
seed of the kingdom in ‘their souls, so that no 
fruit is brought forth unto perfection. 

Such as these are not built upon a rock, but 
their building is on the sands of mere profession 
without the possession. And what will such do 
in the end? O that they had but ears to hear 
what the Spirit doth still say to the churches by 
feeble instrumentality in this our day; for God 
hath not left himself without his witnesses in the 
world without, as well as in the world within. 

“Follow me” is still the requiring of the Master 
who is the Good Shepherd ; and they who are 
willing to follow Him will learn to know his 
voice from the voice of the stranger, who draws 
from God and not to Him. 

There are many associations for professedly 
good objects, into which we are not only invited, 
but almost pressed by solicitation, invitation, and 
by the gentle reproach of being indifferent to the 
well- ie of our fellow-creatures, if we are un- 
willing to comply. To those who are seeking to 
know conformity to the mind and will of God, 
it is in my heart to say—be on your guard lest 
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any draw you aside from that secret abiding with 
Him who alone hath the right to appoint unto 
us individually what our duty is. Let the lan- 
guage have place with you, when any would 
point to the work and labor and doing of another 
so as to incite to do likewise, “What is that to 
thee, follow thou me.” So dear ones, who are 
seeking a better country, even a heavenly, walk 
before and with God, by humble dedication and 
determination to know nothing among men but 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. It may not, 
and doubtless will not, tend to your advance- 
ment in this life. But there is a crown of right- 
eousness reserved for the righteous, even those 
who become clothed with his righteous nature, 
by being willing to be stripped of all their own 
uprighteousness. 

Let the servant not forget the Master and his 
sufferings, and for what and for whom He suf- 
fered such things. And shall we seek our own 
ease and choose our own ways, who profess to 
believe that He died that we might live to his 
honor and glory on earth ? 

It has ever been the self-denying in obedience 
to Christ, and the lowly walkers, who have 
brought glory to his name by the impress they 
have made upon their fellows around them in 
the restraining and constraining power they have 
exercised ; not by word only, but by the language 
of their lives testifying whose disciples — they 
were. 

“Obedience is better than sacrifice, 
hearken than the fat of rams,” 
rebuke of the Lord’s prophet to the disobedient 
king, who sought to serve in accordance with the 
imagination of his own heart and mind, and not 
in obedience to the Lord’scommand. Thesame 
truth holds good to-day as ever. It is the willing 
and the obedient that shall eat the good of the 
land. And what can be good, stable and abid- 
ing apart from the revelation of the Lord’s mind 
and will in Christ Jesus? It is the rock of se- 
curity and safety to the believing soul; and they 
become built thereupon who are willing “ to 
learn of Him who was meek and lowly in heart.” 
His word separates and divides from the world 
and its spirit, in its pursuits, its pleasures and its 
profits; and they who are unwilling to follow 
Christ as He leads out of the evil in whatever 
shape, as well as into the good, in however small a 
degree, cannot be his disciples. 
profession hath but a sandy foundation, being 
that of self-pleasing, which will not stand when 
the storms of time and the tide of eternity try 
and prove their building; for the Lord will not 
sustain that which his own fingers have not 
wrought in any of us. 

Therefore, beloved friends, let us be wise and 
learn of Him who still teaches of his ways, that 
we may walk in his paths. Time fast hasteneth 
away: many that we have known in time, we 
shall now know no more; we must follow, and 
how soon, who can tell? and then, shall we de- 
liver up our account with joy and gladness, or 


and to 


will it be with sadness of heart and mind? If 


the treasures of earth, and the pleasures of time 
and sense, are our chief delight, will our soul not 
appear before his awful tribunal, naked and bare, 
wanting in the covering of his spirit and love, 
who sought not his own but our good, for which 
He died. But if, on the other hand, our cloth- 
ing here has been of his Spirit, and our joy and 
delight in doing his will, it will but be a calling 
of the spirit home to the spring from whence it 
came, to be swallowed up in the fulness of that 
which hath been in measure our delight on earth 
—the presence and the spirit of our Saviour. 
The command of our Saviour to his disciples, 


were the words of 


Their building of 


to go into all the earth and preach the gospel, is 
conjoint with the words: “All authority hath 
been given unto me in heaven and on earth.” 
If all authority be given unto and placed in our 
Saviour’s power, how can any move or go forth 
aright apart from his power to direct, who alone 
has the authority so to do? 

As all true sense, knowledge and understand- 
ing of the things of God can only be known by 
the Spirit of God; so, in like manner, we only can 
communicate of the things of God to our fellows 
by the Spirit of God. But let none of us attribute 
to God our want of knowledge and our lack of 
ability to serve Him, while we are unfaithful and 
untrue to the sense and knowledge we have; for 
all life is by growth and development. If, then, 
the first stirring and begetting of life in the soul 
be not heeded, how can we expect to know, un- 
derstand, or experience more? It is the faithful 
in the little that is made ruler over more. 

I desire that my fellow-professors of the blessed 
Truth—the manifestation or revelation of Christ 
Jesus in and to man—may more and more realize 
our responsibility as strangers and pilgrims on 
earth seeking a better country, even a heavenly ; 
that we are called out of the spirit of the world, 
to be ruled by another, even by Him whom we 
call Lord and Master, for our responsibility 
stretches far beyond ourselves; we are account- 
able for the influence we are day by day exert- 
ing in the world, which is either to the honor and 
glory of God and our Saviour, or to his dishonor. 
We are either preachers of righteousness, or 
stumbling-blocks in the way of our fellows. 
And what a responsibility rests upon the un- 
faithful soul—his own blood and that of his 
fellows! 

There is a sure foundation, but are we built 
thereupon? The knowledge of Christ revealed 
in the heart. It is there the blood of sprinkling 
must be known to take away sin. It is there 
that strength is given to overcome sin. But we 
must be willing to bow to the Saviour in the way 
of his own coming and appearing, if we would 
know that establishment; that building up by 
Him on the immovable rock and foundation of 
his own nature and life; for it is the life of Christ 
that redeems, brings near, and unites to God. 
That life can transform us as of old, making the 
sinner a saint, the weak strong. He still gives 
sight to the blind, makes the deaf to hear, and 
sauses the lame to walk. 

All things, said an Apostle, are yours, because 
all power is in his hands who hath the keeping 
of the souls of those who trust, confide, and fol- 
low Him. 

I have endeavored to discharge in this way 
what has rested upon me; it may be in feeble- 
ness, but in all sincerity and in love to the souls 
of my fellow-members, not forgetting that for all 
these things, the right discharge of our every 
sense of duty, we must individually give an ac- 
count. May ours be with joy and not with grief, 
through the blessedness of knowing our building 
to be upon the Rock of righteous revelation, even 
of the goodness and mercy of our God, through 
our Saviour; being willing to follow the Shep- 
herd and Bishop ‘of our ‘souls, through all the 
way He may be pleased to lead, till He land the 
soul finally in one of the many mansions pre- 
pared for the ransomed and redeemed out of 
every clime, kindred, tongue, and people, who 
shall stand before his throne, uniting in praising 
and in adoring Him who hath ransomed and 
redeemed unto God and the Lamb for ever and 
for evermore. Amen. 

CuHar.Les W. THomson. 

West PHILADELPHIA, First Month, 1888. 
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What was the house as round as a ball, 
First green and then brown ? 
What were the names of the prisoners small ? 
Who were the creatures that came that way 
And gobbled them down, 
So they lived not in freedom even a day ? 


A Recent Visit to Kilauea. 


The Episcopal Recorder of this city contains 
a pleasant description of a visit to this celebrated 
voleano, which is situated on the Island of Ha- 
waii, one of the Sandwich Islands. The account 
was written by Adelia M. Payson ; and the visit 
was paid in the Eighth Month last. From her 
description, the following narrative is condensed: 


Taking the steamer at Hilo at daybreak, we 
landed at noon at a rocky promontory called 
Kauahoe, where we were to secure horses for the 
mountain travel. After scrambling over the 
rocks, we were soon astride our steeds, for, as no 
side saddle was to be found, I was myself com- 
pelled to ride in that fashion much against my 
will; and slowly we jogged along up the rough 
mountain path, one behind the other, Indian 
file, for six weary miles. 

The luggage was strapped to three mules, who 
kept up with the horses quite independently, 
their attendant being a boy on horseback who 
kept his eye on the valises (there were no Sara- 
toga trunks allowed), to see that nothing was 
lost by the way. 

Professor Dana, of Yale College, who, with 
his wife and daughter, is visiting the islands to 
study our volcanic system, had come aboard the 
steamer before it reached Hilo, on his way to 
Kilauea. He was accompanied also by a lady 
and three gentlemen from Honolulu whom we 
knew, and so there were twelve of us in all mak- 
ing our way on horseback up the steeps of the 
only voleano here which is just now in activity. 
At the “Half-Way House” we gladly dis 
mounted and partook of hot coffee and biscuits 
much to the refreshment of our inner man. 
Hunger is indeed the best sauce, and no coffee 
with real cream and in a porcelain cup ever 
seemed so delicious as that prepared on that 
lonely mountain side by the young Hawaiian 
woman who was our hostess. 


A shout went up, a ringing shout, 
Of boisterous derision; 

3ut not one moment left in doubt 
That manly, brave decision. 


mourn over and retrace, if ever restored from 
by-ways into safe paths. The almost impercepti- 
ble spot of the plague token, is said to be no less 
fatal than the wide and gaping wound. Ifthe 
younger son” in the parable of our Lord, had 
not left the parental roof, there would never 
have been the “wasting his substance with 
riotous living,” neither the dead yet alive, the lost 
but found Predigal, to return humble and peni- 
tent—as was happily the case—to the loving and 
forgiving father’s house. The better way is, not 
to follow at all any of the mere suggestions of 
our own brain, or the deviations and enchant- 
ments of a cruel foe, which so surely lead away 
from “the garden enclosed,” from the footsteps 
of the flock of Christ’s companions, and from 
the goodly tents of Jacob, and the tabernacles 
of Israel ; of whom, when abiding in their tents, 
it is written: “The Lord his God is with him, 
and the shout of a king is among them.” 

Oh! the danger of attempting to remove an- 
cient, well-established land-marks; of seeking to 
break the hedge, so remarkably set around us 
by our forefathers; of attempting to ape other 
religious societies in their ways and forms of 
worship; of seeking to introduce a paid and 
educated ministry, to please the itching ear, 
instead of directing all to the true teaching of 
the grace of God, and the heavenly anointing 
which is sufficient for all our need without hu- 
man agency, and which we have abiding in us 
as our guide into all truth; of allowing the 
affections to be too much set upon the “ wedge 
of gold” and the “ Babylonish garment;” of con- 
formity to the vain and changea able fashions and 
customs of the world, which our early Friends 
were so noticeably brought out from; of becom- 
ing too much like some formerly, who said to 
those engaged to build the broken-down walls: 
“What do these feeble Jews?” instead of putting 
shoulder to shoulder in the support of the law and 
the testimony, so responsibly committed asa sacred 
trust to us; for the faithful fulfilment of which, 
a solemn account will have to be rendered. 

For every degree of knowledge of the Truth 
vouchsafed in the day of grace and mercy, our 
heavenly Lawgiver and Judge will look for a 













“Go where you please, do what you will,” 
He calmly told the other; 

“ But I shall keep my word, boys, still; 
I can’t—I promised mother.” 


































Ah! who could doubt the future course 
Of one who thus had spoken? 

Through manhood’s struggle, gain and loss, 
Could faith like this be broken? 











God’s blessing on that steadfast will, 
Unyielding to another, 
That bears all jeers and laughter still. 
Because he promised mother. 
— George Cooper. 
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CUMBERED ABOUT MUCH SERVING. 


Christ never asks of us such busy labor 

As leaves no time for resting at his feet ; 
The waiting attitude of expectation 

He oft-times counts a service most complete. 










































He sometimes wants our ear—our rapt attention, 
That He some sweetest secret may impart; 
’Tis always in the time of deepest silence 
That heart finds deepest fellowship with heart. 







We sometimes wonder why our Lord doth place us 
Within a sphere so narrow, so obscure, 

That nothing we call work can find an entrance, 
There’s only room to suffer—to endure! 






































Well, God loves patience! Souls that dwell in stillness, 
Doing the little things, or resting quite, 

May just as perfectly fulfil their mission, 
Be just as useful in the Father’s sight, 










As they who grapple with some giant evil, 
Clearing a path that every one may see! 
Our Saviour cares for cheerful acquiescence, 

Rather than for a busy ministry, 























And yet He does love service, where ’tis-given 
By grateful love that clothes itself in deed ; 

But work that’s done beneath the scourge of duty, 
Be sure to such He gives the lesser heed. 












Then seek to please Him, whatso’er He bids thee! 
Whether to do—to suffer—to lie still! 

*T will matter little by what path He led us, 
If in it all we sought to do his will. 


—Christian at Work. 
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We had left the steamer at noon; it was now 
four o'clock; and, not having eaten a mouthful 
on shipboard, I was ravenously hungry, and 
ready to devour anything. Our repast being 
ended, we took “brakes” for the rest of the w ay, 
about eight miles, and enjoyed the drive im- 
mensely. The road was narrow, but smooth 
and sandy, so that there was no jolting; and, as 
it was bordered on either side by forest trees and 
shrubs, the air was very cool and fragrant. We 
reached our inn, the “ Voleano House,” 4040 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the only dwelling- 
house in the region, just at dusk, and were 
surprised to find a pretty lawn in front of it, 
adorned with beds of pansies, fuchsias, helio- 
tropes and other flowering plants. The “house” 
is one story high and unpainted; whitewashed 
rafters form the ceiling, and the sitting-room is 
uncarpeted, but the long veranda in front of 
the building and the blazing wood fire within, 
with half- a-dozen Boston rocking chairs before 
it, gave to the place a very cheerful, home-like 
appearance which we all appreciated. A sub- 
stantial dinner was soon made ready, to which 
we all did ample justice, and then we repaired 
to the veranda to see the clouds of smoke illu- 
mined by the voleanic fires which were issuing 
from the lake of fire three miles away. The 
bright pillar of smoke recalled at once to my 
mind the “ pillar of fire” which guided the an- 
cient Israelites during their peregrinations. Re- 
tiring to our sleeping apartments, we found to 
our grief that, as one writer expresses it, “bed 
and board were synonymous” at this hostelry, 
and that such modern improvements as spring 
mattresses and downy couches had not been in- 
troduced into this lofty and remote region. 
However, we made a virtue of necessity, and as 
the beds were clean and well supplied ewith 
blankets, we managed to sleep quite comfortably. 

After lounging about for a day or two, we all, 
with the exception of one lady, who was elderly 
and somewhat stout, felt sufficiently refreshed to 
enter upon a tramp of three miles that we might 
see the lake in all its grandeur. We set forth at 
three in the afternoon, each armed with a staff, 
a lantern, and a water-proof cloak ; for the path 
was rough, we were to stay and see the fiery 
flow after darkness had set in, and the clouds 
were lowering and betokened rain. 

We descended a steep bluff in front of the 
“house” by a winding path through the woods, 
and then travelled over the rough lava rocks 
scattered here, there, and everywhere, for nearly 
two hours until we reached the roc ks, one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet above the lake, where we 
were to sit and watch the glowing fires. I felt 
awe-struck at the first view of the fiery flood 
which roared like the surf on a rock-bound 
coast, and raged and foamed, and seemed like 
nothing less frightful than the mouth of the in- 
fernal regions yawning at my feet. But, after 
becoming accustomed by a few moments’ stay to 
the roar and the glare, the view became so fas- 
cinating that we were almost riveted to the spot, 
and I should have been glad if we had brought 
atent with us, that we might spend the night 
there, and watch the weird scene for hours. 

The lake was nearly two hundred feet in 
diameter, and at intervals on the circumference 
were six or seven openings, seemingly caves, 
from which waves of fiery lava were constantly 
bursting forth, throwing red-hot flakes twenty 
or thirty feet into the air, from which height 
they fell like small chips on to the dark crust of 
lava which covered the center of the lake. This 
crust was of a deep, black color, but every few 
moments long, fiery cracks would open across its 


whole surface, disclosing the boiling flood be- 
neath, which, for an instant, would rise like a 
billow along the crack, and then slowly sink 
away. 

Sometimes the cracks were numerous and fan- 
shaped, and streams of fire would play all over 
the black lava surface, in fantastic shapes, as 
though they were making a grand exhibition of 
themselves for our especial benefit. The guide 
and one of the gentlemen of our party clambered 
down the rocks to the very edge of the flood, 
and the former, shielding his face from the in- 
tense heat, thrust his staff into the molten mass 
and drew it forth with the thick lava adhering 
to it like so much molasses candy. 

About half-past seven we lighted our lanterns, 
and each with his staff in hand, followed our 
guide over all manner of round, and shelving, 
and twisted rocks and stones, slipping here, and 
stumbling there, and with the rain falling 
steadily nearly all the way, we were weary en- 


ough when we reached the foot of the steep bluff 


beyond the lava beds. Here the ladies of the 
party, greatly to their joy found horses all sad- 
dled and bridled re: udy to convey them up the 
height. Our landlord had sent them down to 
us, and we were soon drying ourselves before his 
chimney fire, and partaking at ten o’clock of the 
hot supper he had provided for us. We were 
at the “ Voleano House” for a week, and one or 
two of the ladies visited the lake again, return- 
ing by night; but much as I wished to behold 
it a second time, I could not bring my mind to 
undertake that homeward, weary, three mile 
stretch again on foot. Professor Dana, although 
seventy-four years of age, tramped about day 
after day, up hill and down, with the other two 
scientists of the party, exploring and taking 
notes with all the agility of a man half his age. 
He is thin and wiry, and so could endure much 
more than could a stouter individual. On one 
occasion he seemed somewhat tired out, and so 
remained at home, and gave us alla kind 


lecture, a very instructive one, on the subject of 


volcanoes, their cause, ete. He visited these 
islands and this very volcano forty-six years ago, 
when quite a young man, being then connected 
with the Wilkes’ Exploring Expedition. 
Fe ed 
For “* Tue Frrenp.”” 

I enclose a slip cut from the Ledger, which is 
so cordial to my feelings that I should be pleased 
to see it put in THe FRIEND. 

I have been pained to see the tendency in 
funerals among our consistent Friends to ex- 
travagance and display. Was at one lately 
where the gorgeous casket, and flowers on the 
corpse, affected me with sorrow. 

I believe our query was never more appro- 
priate than now “to keep to moderation and 
temperance on the account of marriages, burials 
and all other occasions.” J.G. W. 


Among the papers of the late William Canby 
Biddle was found the following directions as to 
his funeral : 


“Philadelphia, Fifth Mo. Ist, 1882. 

“To Clement M. Biddle and others: A plain 
walnut coffin (not casket) without plate or trim- 
mings—with very simple lining, if any, my own 
clothes, not new ones specially had for the occa- 
sion ; no show of any kind; of course no flowers. 

Plain hearse and a few carriages for family 
and intimate friends; my idea being that funeral 
should be at the house. 

Avoid all needless ostentation and expense ; 
give difference between a simple funeral and a 
fashionable, first-class show, out of the estate, to 


the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Poor, or 
any other benevolent object. 

I do not leave positive directions because 
they might be inconvenient to carry out, but 
the nearer my interment approaches an old- 
fashioned Friend’s funeral in simplicity, as ex- 
pressed in the above wishes, the nearer will it 
accord with my idea of what is desirable. 

Please do not kee 2p city house long darkened 
by bowed shutters: it is an unhealthy Phila- 
delphia custom; light is good, and I hope there 
will be nothing in my death to make it a gloomy 
subject to those who love and survive me. 

Wm. Cansy Brpp.e.” 


On the morning of his funeral an appeal ap- 
— in the Ledger for aid to the Home for 

Aged Colored Persons, and, in accord with the 
above directions, his son, estimating the differ- 
ence between the cost of his funeral and a fashion- 
able one at five hundred dollars, at once mailed 
a check to the Treasurer, Israel H. Johnson, for 
that sum. 


errr OO 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


Lions and Vultures in South Africa.—* Soon 
after sunrise, seven vultures soared away from 
an adjacent eminence, as if to seek for the re- 
mains of what lions might have been left in the 
adjoining plain. The following anecdote, re- 
lated to us at Griqua Town, may serve to illus- 
trate the association of lions and vultures. A 
bushman, residing near the Orange River, was 
hunting with some of his companions; but observ- 
ing a considerable number of vultures soaring in 
the air, he concluded that some animal had been 
accidentally killed, of which he might possibly 
obtain a share; he therefore left his companions 
and repaired to thespot, where he found a hart- 
beest lying, off which he drove a number of 
these birds. On doing this, a lion, which he 
supposed had killed the hartbe est, and satisfied 
its hunger, came from behind a neighboring 
bush, and growled at him. Petrified with fear, 
the bushman stood perfectly still. The lion 
walked round him, so close as to brush him with 
its tail, uttering at the same time a low grow]; it 
then went to a short distance and sat down, 
looking at the bushman, who kept his eye upon 
it, and drew back a few spaces; but when he 
drew back the lion advanced; he the refore stood 
quite still, till the lion retired a little, and lay 
down. The bushman seized the opportunity, 
picked up a few straws of dry grass, and began 
to try to strike a light; but as soon as the lion 
heard the tapping of the flint and steel, he rose 
again and walked round the bushman, brush- 
ing him as before: again the bushman was still, 
and again the lion retired. The bushman once 
more plied his flint and steel, and again the lion 
advanced from his retreat; at this moment, the 
bushman succeeded in obtaining a light, but 
such was his terror, that, forgetting himself, he 
continued blowing at it, till it seorched his face. 
The lion made a stand when he saw the flame; 
and as this increased, when the burning grass 
was dropped into a dry bush, the lion fled. The 
bushman, who had been thus detained from 
noon to sunset, lost no time, when the lion was 
sufficiently far gone, in also making his retreat ; 
he said he thought he never ran so fast before : 
and when he reached his companions, he was 
pale and sick with fright—James Backhouse’s 
Travels. 

How Germany Deals with Patent Medicines.— 
Germany practices a summary method of deal- 
ing with the pretended virtues of patent medi- 
cines. The law governing the trade requires 
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that an analysis of each compound shall be 
printed upon the label under which it is sold. 
All such analyses are subject at any time to veri- 
fication by Government chemists, and fines are 
imposed for falsification. All imported medi- 
cines are analyzed and labelled by Government 
assayists.— Exchange. 

Redeeming Burned Notes.—There is an in- 
teresting and trying task in the hands of the 
Redemption Division of the United States Trea- 
surer’s Office. There was an accident in Texas, 
by which a train of cars was wrecked, and a 
baggage car burned in which was an express 
safe. This safe, of iron, and about three feet 
square, stands in a window in the division office, 
and it and its contents fill the large room with 
the odor of a recent fire. Quantities of charred 
paper lie about the safe. They are black and 
brittle, but three ladies in the office have decided 
that they are fragments of way bills, upon which 
can be discerned a few printed characters. From 
this mass of cinders these ladies have extracted 
packages of charred notes, gold notes and 
legal tenders. You could crush these packages 
to black dust with the mere effort of folding the 
hand over them. Sitting at a table, one of the 
ladies, with a thin steel blade, carefully splits off 
note after note, examining the black surface 
minutely to determine the denomination of each, 
and even the place and time of issue. As each 
note is separated from the mass it is placed upon 
a separate sheet of paper, and, a check having 
been made of the amount, the layers are at last 
packed in boxes. The package in hand to-day 
was one of fifty-dollar gold certificates, and thirty- 
nine of them had been identified during the day. 
The safe contained $12,000 in money when de- 
stroyed. The Redemption Division will account 
for as much of it as possible and replace the lost 
notes with good ones. There is always more or 
less partly or wholly burned money in the divi- 
sion for examination, and occasionally a mass of 
notes reduced to fragments by mice will be sent 
in for redemption.—N. Y. Times. 

Reindeer’s Milk.—A lecturer who spent last 
summer in the “Land of the Midnight Sun” 
tells us that the milk of the reindeer is “as thick 
as molasses in January,” and the Lapp dilutes 
it with two or three times its measure of water be- 
fore using it. The reindeer, though the gentlest 
and most docile of animals, stoutly resists parting 
with her milk, and it requires three persons, two 
men and a woman, to wrest from the reindeer 
her great treasure. The creature is lassoed and 
held firmly while the process of milking goes on. 
Twice a week the animals are fastened within an 
inclosure and their milk taken from them. 


The Danger of Occupying Newly Built Houses. 
—The town of Basle, in Switzerland, has adopted 
a regulation which prevents newly built houses 
from being inhabited until four months after 
their completion. It would be well if such a 
restriction were extended to other places. The 
reasons for the practice are obvious. The chief 
objection to the early use of newly built houses 
lies in the great danger to health of wet walls. 
The quantity of water used in constructing an 
ordinary house of brick and mortar would sur- 
prise any one who has not investigated the sub- 
ject. According to Pettenkofer’s estimate, the 
walls of a building in which 100,000 bricks are 
used, such as a modern brick dwelling of medium 
size, will require about 10,000 gallons of water 
in their construction, which must be gotten rid 
of before the house becomes habitable. This 
large quantity of water is held in the pores and 
spaces of the bricks and mortar until dispelled 


in the form of vapor, which is a gradual pro- 
cess, unless its removal is hastened by artificial 
means. 

Damp or wet walls are injurious to health by 
impeding ventilation and the diffusion of gases 
through which the closing of their pores by wa- 
ter. Spontaneous ventilation through the walls 
of a building plays no inconsiderable part in the 
change of air of our dwellings. 

Another way in which wet walls are injurious 
is by disturbing the heat-economy of our bodies. 
Damp walls absorb heat by their evaporation, 
and act like rooms insufficiently warmed; they 
are much better conductors of heat than dry 
walls, and add considerably to our heat-losses by 
a one-sided and increased radiation. It is not 
surprising that diseases commonly attributed to 
cold, such as rheumatism, catarrhal affections, 
and Bright’s disease, are of frequent occurrence 
in damp dwellings. 

In order to render new houses habitable, the 
excessive amount of moisture stored in the pores 
of the walls must first be removed. There is 
only one way in which this can be accomplished, 
and that is by spontaneous evaporation into and 
by the air. This evaporation depends on the 
temperature, humidity, and velocity of the air. 
Under ordinary circumstances it is a gradual 
process, but a condition of dryness may be more 
quickly brought about by the heating of all the 
stoves, furnaces and flues, and the continual 
ventilation of all the rooms of the house. In 
the absence of knowledge of proper measures 
having been taken to insure dryness, it is illu- 
sory to trust to appearances. The walls may 
have lost just enough of the building water to 
allow the air to occupy their superficial pores. 
They appear dry, while in fact they are not. 
When such a house is oceupied, and the fires 
lighted, damp spots quickly appear upon the 
walls. The heat from the fire evaporates water 
from the surfaces in its vicinity, and this watery 
vapor, together with that given off from the 
bodies of the occupants and that produced by 
the manipulations of the household, such as 
cooking, washing, etc., is precipitated as dew 
upon the walls at a distance from the fire, for 
the reason that their pores are already sur- 
charged with moisture, and cannot pass the wa- 
ter on through them to the outer air. A dry, 
porous wall, on the contrary, is capable of ab- 
sorbing and transmitting a good deal of moisture 
without any evident signs of dampness.—The 
Medical News. 





Items. 

Helping Themselves.—Park College is situated at 
Parkville, Mo., about nine miles from Kansas City. 
It contains about 285 students of both sexes, many 
of whom earn their support by their own labor, 
while receiving instruction. It was organized in 
1885, in a leased building. The owners of this have 
given notice that it was wanted for other purposes. 
So about the Ist of Eighth Month the students were 
put to work at the erection of a new building, which 
it is designed to use ultimately as a dormitory for 
young men. Almost entirely by their own labor a 
substantial house 41 by 88 feet has been put up. 
The first story is frame veneered with brick: the 
second is temporarily weather-boarded because the 
students could not make enough bricks before the 
season was past. 


The Episcopal Recorder on Boxing.—“ It is simply 
disgusting to come across the detailed account of a 
pugilistic encounter in the daily papers, as an im- 
portant item of public news. Pugilism always has 
been, always will be, the occupation of brutes. The 
fact will remain, that intelligent society has placed 
the stamp of brutality upon the whole business.’ 


A Peaceuble Result of Warlike Inventions.—H. B. 





Hibben, a chaplain of the U.S. navy, describes in 
The Christian Advocate the effect produced on hig 
mind by visiting the Ordnance Departments of the 
Washington Navy Yard. He says: 

“ We were strongly impressed with the conviction 
that, in spite of outward appearances, the outcome 
the full development, of the science of gunnery, at 
least, of offensive and defensive warfare, and, in- 
deed, the full development of all true science, will 
probably result in the simple repetition of the scene 
of Bethehem, namely, science bending before the 
child, and whether consciously or unconsciously, rey- 
erently or irreverently, yet actually and effectually 
working in the interests of the promise: ‘“ Peace on 
earth, good-will to men.” Is it asked how such con- 
clusions can possibly be reached ? How an ordnance 
department, with all the complicated machinery for 
making cannon and cannon-balls, may become a 
peace-maker? 

“Guns have been made, and are now making, at 
this Navy Yard that wiil burn two hundred and 
fifty pounds of powder at a charge, and carry a 
cannon-ball weighing five hundred pounds the dis- 
tance of ten miles! But the limit of power is not 
yet reached. I am informed that the largest gun 
constructed at the present time will burn one thou- 
sand pounds of powder and will carry a cannon-ball 
weighing two thousand pounds. 

* Now the cost of making such a gun will be from 
$20,000 to $25,000. The projectile for such a gun, 
made of steel, will cost $1,500, and every charge of 
powder will cost $200. 

“ Without question, the nations that go to war 
during the coming century must be able, not only 
to raise large armies, but also to supply them with 
all the scientific equipments and appliances of 
modern warfare. And these, under the lead of sci- 
ence, are continually increasing in number, cost, 
and destructive power. How long, then, will it be 
before nations will treat rather than fight, because 
they cannot afford to go to war? How long before 
the prince or potentate or republic will hesitate be- 
fore declaring war, whatever the provocation be, 
when science, so to speak, has wrung from nature 
her deadliest secrets, and war has ceased to be a 
field on which either nation or individual may win 


any thing, but upon which they may lose every 
thing?” 


The “Church Army.’’—The English correspondent 
of The Christian Advocate, of New York, gives some 
statistics of the work of this organization, which is 
under the patronage of the established Church of 
England, and is operating somewhat on the lines of 
the “Salvation Army,” but without so much of ex- 
travagant sensationalism in its methods. It has 
been holding annually 30,000 out-door, and 40,000 
in-door meetings, with a total attendance of 5,000,- 
000. During the last year a great number of “ real 
conversions” are reported, and nearly a million of 
religious papers have been sold. In connection 
with this work there are at present 10,000 regular 
communicants. 


The First-day as a Day of Rest—The New York 
Evening Post publishes some statistics collected by 
the Prussian Government, which seems to indicate 
that where museums, libraries, art galleries and 
other places of amusement are opened to the public 
on the First-day of the week, manufactories and 
other places of business will demand the time of 
their workmen, and the day of rest so valuable to 
the laborers wiil gradually be lost. The statistics re- 
ferred to show that in thirty provinces of Germany, 
containing upwards of 500,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments and nearly 1,600,000 workmen, more than 
one-half of the factories, but employing rather less 
than one-half of the men, worked every day in the 
week. 

The Effect of Standing Armies on Morality and 
Social Infe—Dr. Mutchmore, in his letters to The 
Presbyterian, in speaking of the condition of women 
on the Continent of Europe, says: “ In Vienna she 
carries brick and mortar upon ladders, on head or 
back, to the masons; she reaps the grain, mows by 
man’s side, and keeps up with him in mowing, stops 
in her drudgeries to give food to her children, but 
dares not take time to caress them. She is a slave 
without hope, both because she is not appreciated 
and because the imperial enginery of war draws her 
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husband until he is forty-five years old, and her sons 
at eighteen or twenty to the armies. 

“The women must go to the field in Germany— 
Germany, with her boasted civilization, her super- 
cilious efforts at national superiority, while her 
wives, daughters and mothers are toiling in the 
fields. Germany’s ‘septenate’ means the shackling 
of the women to the drudgeries of servile labor, so 
as to make the women support the national finances, 
while the men are forced into a service which takes 
the heart out of life and unfits them for its noblest 
duties. Then if German women must go to the 
drudgeries of the fields the Austrians will — to 
po higher destinies for their wives, mothers, daugh- 
ters and sisters. Austria must have a standing army 
because Germany has, and France sends her mothers 
and wives into the vineyards and corn-fields because 
Germany and Austria do, and Italy must do the 
same. It isthe cursed policy of war which enslaves 
women and debauches the men. 

“There is no Moloch so destructive of virtue, 
manhood, family relations, home and national re- 
sources as a standing army, and especially of a 
half million of men. There is a power in associa- 
tion of large bodies of bad men to transmit their 
abominations to all better than themselves, until an 
equilibrium is found, the best always losing, and 
the bad always growing worse. The bad thoughts 
sown by skilfully adjusted and picturesque words, 
the secret abominations, the decimations of solitary 
sins in thought and deeds, the contagion passing 
beyond into the home-life, until this becomes only 
arank garden of the soul and body, filled with de- 
stroying spores of depraved and depraving plants. 

“This is but a feeble and inadequate attempt to 
describe the moral and physical condition of the 
Austrian army as it has been described to us by 
those who are compelled to know, and this will 
apply, as far as it goes, to all Continental and Ori- 
ental armies. The unspeakable degradation of the 
great cities of Austria is appalling.” 





































THEH FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 4, 1888. 


One of the most striking features in the writ- 
ings and ministry of our early Friends, was their 
constant reference to the Divine power and Spirit 
of Christ as the source of all true religion—as 
that which not only begins the work of salvation 
in every heart, but carries it on to completion. 
Without the presence and operation of this heav- 
enly gift, they regarded all human effort, all 
outward worship and ministry, all knowledge 
and dependence on the Scriptures, and all pro- 
fession of faith in the Saviour as of no avail. 
They preached the doctrine of our Redeemer 
and his Apostles, that it is “the Spirit that 
quickeneth ;” and that “the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing ;” and the term “flesh” they understood to 
include the efforts of man’s own reason and in- 
tellectual powers, which can never work out his 
salvation, excepting as they come under the 
government of the Holy Spirit. 

This conviction of the beginning and source 
of religion, influenced them in the advice which 
they gave to those to whom their minds were 
drawn in the love of the Gospel. It is well ex- 
pressed by George Fox, who says in his Journal: 
“When the Lord God and his Son Jesus Christ, 
sent me forth into the world to preach his ever- 
lasting gospel and kingdom, I was glad that I 
was commanded to turn people to that inward 
light, spirit and grace, by which all might know 
their salvation and their way to God; even that 
Divine Spirit which would lead them into all 
truth, and which I infallibly knew would never 
deceive any.” 

William Penn testifies of the ministers among 
Friends of that day, that they directed people 



































THE FRIEND. 


“to the light of Jesus Christ within them, as the 
Seed and Leaven of the kingdom of God; near 
all, because in all, and God’s talent to all.” 
“The gift and grace of God to life and salvation, 
that appears to all:” and he calls this “the root 
of the goodly tree of doctrines that grew and 
branched out from it.” 

The Letters of Isaac Penington abound with 
passages turning the attention of those to whom 
he wrote, to this fountain of life. The very first 
letter in the volume commences with an exhorta- 
tion to the Friends at Chalfont, to “feed on the 
measure of life, and the pure power thereof, which 
God hath revealed and manifested in you.” In 
the next letter, he speaks of knowing all spiritual 
ability “to arise from this holy, pure root of life, 
which gives daily strength against sin and death, 
to all who wait in true humility and pure sub- 
jection of soul and spirit upon Him.” In the 
third letter, he advises the person to whom he 
was writing, “to pant after the hidden measure 
of life,” “which inclines to the patience, to the 
stillness, to the hope, to the waiting, to the silence 
before the Father ;” and he adds :— 

“In and through these things, thou wilt be- 
come deeply acquainted with the nature of God, 
and know the wonderful riches and virtue of his 
life, the mightiness of his power, and the precious- 
ness of his love, tenderness of his mercy, and in- 
finiteness of his wisdom, the glory also and ex- 
actness of his righteousness, &ec.; thou wilt be 
made large in spirit to receive and drink in 
abundantly of them ; and the snares of the enemy 
will be so known to thee and discerned, the way 
of help so manifest and easy, that their strength 
will be broken, and the poor entangled bird will 
fly away singing from the nets and entangle- 
ments of the fowler; and praises will spring up, 
and great love in thy heart to the Forgiver and 
Redeemer.” 

In another letter, he says the sum and sub- 
stance of true religion “doth not stand in getting 
a notion of Christ’s righteousness, but in feeling 
the power of the endless life, receiving the 
power, and being changed by the power.” 

This peculiarity in the ministry of our early 
Friends exposed them in that day, as it has 
some of their faithful successors in this, to the 
charge of setting light by the outward appear- 
ance and sufferings of Christ, and undetvaluing 
the importance of faith in Him. In reply to 
this I. Penington says:—* We own that appear- 
ance of Him in his body of flesh, his sufferings 
and death, and his sitting at the Father's right 
hand in glory; but then we affirm, that there is 
no true knowledge of Him, or union with Him, 
but in the seed or principle of his life in the 
heart; and that therein He appears, subdues sin 
and reigns over it, in those that understand and 
submit to the teaching and government of his 
Spirit.” 

Robert Barclay, in his Apology defines the 
object on which faith is exercised, as the Divine 
revelations—the voice of God speaking in the 
soul of man. Its first exercise is, in the recep- 
tion, as of Divine authority, of those convictions 
of right and of wrong, and other impressions, 
which the Spirit makes on the mind. These 
commence very early in life; and if they are 
yielded to and obeyed, the child will be led in 
the way of righteousness ; and as his mental and 
spiritual faculties develop, he will receive more 
light, and further knowledge of Divine things. 
The Light of Christ within him will bear witness 
to the truths and doctrines recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, opening them to his mind as he is 
prepared to receive them, and as the Lord sees 
fit. Even if such an one remained in ignorance 




















































of the coming in the flesh and the sufferings of 
the blessed Redeemer, yet he would have true 
faith in Him spiritually, being joined to Him as 
a living scomeh to the Vine, and partaking of 
the life which flows from Him. 

This we believe to be the source of that faith 
in Christ, which is the gift of God, and which is 
saving in its nature; and which must not be 
confounded with an intellectual assent to the 
truths concerning Christ, which are recorded in 
the Bible; for this assent may exist in those 
who are not partakers of the heavenly nature,— 
not receiving sap from Christ, the Vine. 

Therefore, when we hear persons assert, that 
faith in the coming and sufferings of Christ is 
the necessary preliminary to any spiritual attain- 
ment, any growth in grace, and any hope of 
salvation, we feel that they invert the Divine 
order, and place that which is indeed a blessed 
attainment, and greatly to be prized, before (in 
the order of time) that faith in His spiritual ap- 
pearances, which leads to it, and out of which it 
must grow. 

From this error it seems to us, that two evils 
flow. One is, that people are sometimes led to 
place their trust on a profession of faith, which 
is but the natural workings of their own minds, 
and not connected with filial submission and 
obedience to the manifestations of the Spirit. 
The other is, that those who see the inefficacy of 
such an outward or natural faith, are bewildered 
because those to whom they look do not properly 
turn their attention to the Spirit of Christ, who 
leadeth his obedient followers in the way of sal- 
vation. 














































































































One of the English papers gives an account of 
a gathering at Bristol in honor of a noted stage- 
player, at which some clergymen were present. } 
One of these proposed drinking the health of 
the actor, saying, that he regarded him as one 
“who earnestly strove to bring religion and the 
stage into accord.” “He advised the young 
men (of his congregation) to go to the theatre, 
when there was a good and true play to be seen.” 

The local paper says of the piece that was be- 
ing nightly played at this theatre, that it is un- 
healthy and founded on immorality. 

Both the actor and the clergyman may be 
striving in one sense of the words, “to bring re- 
ligion and the stage into accord;” but it is 
evidently by so debasing religion that it has no 
longer any testimony to bear against worldliness, 
Such religion is not the religion of Christ and 
his apostles. It rejects or ignores the doctrine 
of the “strait gate” and “narrow way,” which 
alone lead to life eternal; it cannot be recon- 
ciled with the Scripture injunction, “ Be not con- 
formed to this world, but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind.” 

It is truly cause for sorrow, when those who 
profess to teach others the way of salvation, be- 
come so blinded as to darken counsel by words 
without knowledge; and become instrumental in 
leading their followers into a ditch of corrup- 
tion. 


















































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—On First Month 24th, the U.S \ 
Senate received from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue a communication showing the amount of 
revenue collected on liquors since the present system 
of internal revenue taxation went into effect on Ninth 
Mo. Ist, 1862, down to Sixth Mo. 30th, 1887. The 
production of distilled spirits during this time was 
1,606,852,194 gallons, and of fermented liquors 269,- 
719,782 barrels. The amount of tax collected on the 
spirits was $1,099,379,980, and on the fermented liquors 
$249,246,119. 
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In the House of Representatives the bill to discon- 
tinue the coinage of three cent pieces has been reported 
and placed on the calendar. It provides that as fast as 
these coins shall be paid into the Treasury they shall 
be coined into five cent pieces. 

On the 26th ultimo, the House Committee on Bank- 
ing referred to a sub-committee Weaver's bill provid- 
ing for the issue of $75,000,000 in fractional currency 
to meet the public demand for currency that can be 
mailed in small amounts. The discussion tended gen- 
erally to develop a sentiment in favor of emitting 
about twenty million dollars in currency of this de- 
scription. 

The total value of the imports of the United States, 
during 1887, was $708,807, 311, against $663 420,189 
during the preceding year. The ‘total value of last 
year’s exports was $715,320,956, against $715,404,021 
during 1886. 

The total number of immigrants who arrived in the 
United States from foreign countries, Canada and 
Mexico excepted, during 1887, was 509,281, against 
386,631 during the previous year. 

Emile M. Blum and Antonio Cuyas, Jr., having been 
appointed by the United States Government and by 
the General Council of the Spanish International Ex- 
hibition their respective delegates to promote the at- 
tendance of American manufacturers at the “ World’s 
Fair’ to be held at Barcelona say, in an address to 
American manufacturers, that the proposed “ World’s 
Fair’ offers an excellent opportunity for increasing 
the volume of trade between the United States and 
Spain. The Spanish Minister in Washington, the 
Spanish Consuls in the United States, and the Spanish 
Chamber of Commerce in New York, are all willing to 
aid to foster the commercial relations between the two 
countries. Steps have been taken for the establish- 
ment of a regular line of steamers between New York 
and the principal ports of Spain direct. The exhi- 
bition will be the first “ World’s Fair’ ever held in 
Spain. 

A telegram from Ataka, Indian Territory, says the 
Choctaws are greatly exercised over their net proceed 
claim against the United States Government for prop- 
erty which had to be abandoned in Mississippi and 
Alabama when they were removed West. This prop- 
erty consisted of improvements, houses, fences, &c., on 
the lands sold to the Government, and for which the 


Government pledged in the treaty they should be paid. 
It has never been paid, and now amounts to the round 


sum of $3,600,000. It has been allowed by Congress 
two or three times, and also by the United States Court 
of Claims. About half of it is pledged to lawyers and 
other middlemen. The last Choctaw council passed 
some kind of legislation obnoxious to those attorneys, 
and they are now said to be obstructing any measure 
in Congress appropriating money for these claims. 

In the Massachusetts House of Representatives on 
the 25th ultimo, the Constitutional Prohibition resolve 
was passed to be engrossed, in concurrence with the 
Senate, by a vote of 160 to 70, being six more than the 
necessary two-thirds. An amendment proposing to 
substitute the word “ alcoholic” for intoxicating was re- 
jected by a vote of 88 to 137. The constitutional 
amendment will have to be passed by a two-thirds vote 
in both branches next year before its submission to the 
people at the polls. 

A public test took place at the Chester Rolling Mills, 
at Chester, Penna., on the 26th ultimo, of the device 
for saving fuel and improving iron, invented by J. G. 
McCauley. The process consists of the spraying of fine 
coal, reduced by the Cyclone pulverizer to a powder, 
into a chamber attached to the furnace, in which the 
combustion is so perfect that all the waste hitherto oc- 
curring in smoke and ashes is entirely obviated. The 
general result, it is stated, showed a saving of between 
40 and 50 per cent. of coal, a saving of 50 per cent. in 
time of heating the furnace and a greatly improved 
quality of iron. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 458, which is 
23 more than the previous week, and 38 more than 
during the same period last year. Of the foregoing 
227 were males and 231 females: 61 died of consump- 
tion ; 60 of pneumonia; 33 of old age; 17 of marasmus; 
15 of convulsions ; 14 of typhoid fever ; 13 of paralysis ; 
13 of diseases of the heart; 
disease of the an and 9 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &e.— . 4}’s, 1083; 4’s 126}; currency 
6’s, 120 a 129. 

Cotton sold in a small way at 10} cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Refined sugars were quiet but steady. Wholesale 
— were 7 5-16 a 7c. for powdered; 7c. for granu- 

ated ; 7c. for crystal A, and 6 9-16c. for confectioners’ A. 


Feed was quiet but firm, under small supplies. 


15 of bronchitis; 11 of 


Winter bran quoted at $21 a $22; and spring bran at 
$20 a $20.75 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Demand for flour continued of a 
hand-to-mouth character, but prices were unchanged. 
Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at $3.80 ; 250 
barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.15; 125 barrels do. straight, at 
$4.35 ; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.60 a $4.65 ; 125 
barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.25, and 500 barrels _ 
— at $4.90 a $5. Rye flour moved slowly at $3.2! 

$3.40 per barrel. 

Grain.— No. 2 red wheat, 903 a 90% ets. 

Rye was scarce and firm at 68 cts. for car lots of 
No. 2 Pennsylvania. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 58 a 583 cts. 

No. 2 white oats, 41} a 41} cts. 

3eef cattle were active and ic. higher. 
5} cts. ; good, 5 5 a 5} ets.; 
mon, 3} a 4} a. 

Sheep were active and advanced jc. Extra, 6 a 6} 
cts.; good, 53 a 5} ets. ; medium, 4} a 5} ets.; common, 
424} cts. Lambs, 4 a 7 cts. 

Hogs were in good demand and advanced je. in 
sympathy with the West. Extra Chicago, 8§ a 8} cts. ; 
good western, 8} cts. ; common State, 7} cts. 

Milch calves were active at 6 a 8 cts. 

Milch cows were active and higher at $30 a $65. 

Fat cows were in light supply and good demand at 
21 a 4 cts. 

ForreiGn.—According to official statistics lately pub- 
lished, the birth and deaths registered in the year 1886 
in England and Wales numbered respectively 903,866 
and 537,276, so that the natural increment or excess of 
births over deaths was 366,590, and equal to 1.32 per 
cent. of the estimated population at the beginning of 
the year. The marriages registered in 1886 numbered 
196,071, giving a rate of 14.1 persons married to 1000 
living. This is announced as the lowest marriage 
rate recorded since civil registration began. 

Several priests, a number of farmers and other per- 
sons have been arrested in Ireland under the coercion 
act. William O’Brian, M. P., recently released from 
prison, has gone to the Continent to recuperate his 
health. 

The trial on the 28th ultimo, at Ennis of Joseph R. 
Fox, member of Parliament, who was charged with 
addressing proclaimed brane hes of the National League, 
resulted in a verdict of guilty. J. R. Cox was sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment, with hard labor. 
He took an appeal and was admitted to bail, but on 
leaving the court-house he was again arrested. The 
new charge brought against him is that he was guilty 
of a breach of the Crimes act in addressing the tenants 
at Kildysart. 

Permission has been granted to Ex-Queen Isabella to 
reside in Seville. 

San Remo, First Month, 30.—The Crown Prince’s 
throat was re-examined at 5 P.M. There were present 
Drs. Mackenzie, Hovell, Krause, Schrader and Bra- 
mann. It was decided not to operate. The Prince’s 
breathing®’ was normal and the swelling slight. 

Roumanian advices confirm the reports of the diver- 
sion of Russian troops towards Bessarabia. Quarters 
have been prepared between Bender and Kisheneff to 
receive 55,000 cavalry early in Third Month. 

The Roumanians are disquieted lest the Russians 
cross the Pruth in overwhelming numbers before the 
Austrian troops can co-operate with the Roumanian 
army. 

The celebration of the centenary of New South Wales 
were begun at Sidney, on First Month, 24th; the ocea- 
sion being the anniversary of the landing of the first 
Governor of the colony. 

An explosion took place on the 24th of last month, 
in the Wellington Colliery, at Victoria, British Colum- 
bia. The bodies of twenty white miners were taken 
out on the same night, and about seventy more were 
still in the mine. About three-fourths of those still in 
the mine are Chinamen. All possible means are being 
used to recover the bodies, the greatest obstacle being 
the after damp. 

dispatch from Winnipeg, Manitoba, says the Do- 
minion Government is seeking to make terms with 
Manitoba, and makes the following propositions: That 
the disallowance cease in Fifth Month, 1891; that the 
improvement of the Red River and the Assinaboine 
be vigorously prosecuted ; that grain freight rates be 
reduced; that an experimental farm be immediately 
located in the province, and that the Canadian Pacific 
make the desired extension to the Lourise River. 

The trade and navigation returns of the Dominion 


Extra, 55a 
medium, 45 a 4} cts.; com- 


of Canada for the fiscal year show the total amount of 


exports to have been $89,515,811, and of imports, $112,- 
892,236, showing an increase over last year of $4, 324, - 
497 in the former and $8,467,675 in the latter. 


Diep, on Ninth Month 7th, 1887, Saran Any, wife 
of Elwood Chapman, aged 67 years 10 months and 30 
days. She was confined to bed for seven months, and 
suffered much, which she bore with Christian fortitude. 
Her last words were, “Come, blessed Jesus, come ;” 
often adding, “ Why tarriest thou so long?” She dearly 
loved the ancient principles of the Society of Friends, 
and was a member of Cottonwood Monthly Meeting, 
Emporia, Kansas. 


, at his residence in Chesterfield, Morgan Co,, 
Ohio, on the 7th of Tenth Month, 1887, Isaac 
PICKERING, i in the 79th year of his age, an esteemed 
member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. He wasa 
diligent attender of meetings for worship and discipline 
while health permitted ; ‘but for three years he was 
afflicted with a lingering disease which ‘confined him 
much to his house, during which, at times, he suffered 
a great deal that he bore with patience and resigna- 
tion. His friends have the consoling belief that he has 
been admitted to that blessed abode where sickness and 
sorrow can never come. 


, near Coal Creek, Iowa, on Tenth Month 10th, 
1887, E LIZABETH G. WINDER, wife of David W inder, 
and daughter of Joseph and Penina Gibbons of Barnes. 
ville, Ohio, aged 33 years and one month. Her last 
sickness was of short duration but very severe, yet she 
manifested a remarkable degree of patience and resig- 
nation to the Divine will. Her expressions were such 
as to leave no doubt in the minds of those about her, 
that through adorable mercy her petitions were heard, 
and an entrance granted into that city whose walls are 
salvation and gates are praise. About three days be- 
fore her death she had a sinking spell; but after she 
rallied and a time of rest and quiet was vouchsafed, 
she said, “I love every one;”’ and said to her sister, 
who had arrived, “ Give my love to the home-folks— 
father, mother and all the rest, not one missed; be 
good and kind to father and mother, who are near- 
ing the grave. Tell the married children to be good 
to their children,” &. The day before the close she 
fervently supplicated for strength and patience to hold 
out to the end; but added, “If I am to suffer a little 
longer, I will try to bear it patiently: I am resigned 
to go or stay.” On the evening of the 10th, she very 
affectionately bade farewell to the family and those 
around her, and without sigh or struggle breathed her 
last, leaving the assurance that her end was peace. 

——, on the morning of First Month 16th, 1888, 
near Barnesville, Ohio, Penxrna Grppons, wife of 
Joseph Gibbons, in the 72nd year of her age, a beloved 
member of Somerset Monthly, and Ridge Particular 
Meeting of Friends, Belmont County, Ohio. This dear 
Friend was of a cheerful disposition, kind and hospit- 
able, and of a tender spirit; often being observed to 
weep on hearing or reading of human suffering or loss 
of life. She delighted in reading the Holy Scriptures 
and meditating thereon, and was diligent in the at- 
tendance of meetings for worship. Her death came as 
an unexpected and severe dispensation to her family, 
after an illness of little more than two days, of pneu- 
monia. She was heard to say, as the damp of death 
settled upon her, “Happy, happy!” “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; 
and their works do follow them.” 

——, at his residence in West Branch, Iowa, Tenth 
Month 23rd, 1887, NATHAN WARRINGTON, a member 
of Coal C reek Monthly Meeting, in the 68th year of 
his age, after a long and trying illness of about six 
years, which he bore patiently, manifesting a calm 
resignation to his Heavenly Father’s will. His rela- 
tives and friends have the sweet assurance that he is 
accepted where all is peace and joy forevermore. He 
could converse but little during the last two years of 
his life, only to say yes or no. A short time before his 
close, taking his wife by the hand with an expression 
of joy on his countenance, being asked if he was happy, 
he said, “ yes.” 

——, at her residence, near Fallsington, Bucks Co, 
Pa., on First Month 6th, 1888, Eprra De Cou, wife of 
Henry W. Comfort, in the 28th year of her age. While 
in health she had been preserved in great purity of 
heart and tenderness of spirit; and during the long 
wasting sickness which terminated her life, she was 

~arnestly concerned for her spiritual welfare. Though 
ut times having to pass through seasons of deep prov- 
ing, she was mercifully favored with a full assurance of 
acceptance. 

——, at her residence in this city, First Mo. 23rd, 

888, Mary W. Dixon, widow of John W. Dixon, and 
daughter of John H., and Rachel C resson, in the 71st 
year of her age, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting of Friends for the Northern District. 
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